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contract as the parties intended. As this practice is the result of the conditions which prevail in most instances where public and private work is undertaken and prosecuted, it has not been and will not be corrected by advice to the parties, or to their engineers, that they should not perform functions which are the proper work of a lawyer. It is hoped to remedy the evil consequences of such a practice, in a measure at least, by placing before engineering and architectural students a treatise upon the law of contracts, and particularly of those contracts pertaining to construction work, and the employment of engineers and architects.
The chapters here presented are the substance of a course of lectures delivered by the author some years ago before the technical classes in engineering and architecture at Harvard University, and which were received with so much favor as to encourage the author to publish them. This was first done in his book on <e Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence/' wherein they were embodied together with other material subsequently collected and bearing upon the same subject. That work is more comprehensive than is required for a text-book. It would require more time to cover it than the average technical school can spare from the very full course of study prescribed, and so this abridged edition has been issued.
The present volume contains the essential principles upon which valid contracts depend and the main features of the statutes which modify and limit the obligations of contracts, and also, in a fairly complete and concise form, the law of bidding and letting.
The part devoted to engineers' and architects' employment should be of much interest and practical benefit to students who contemplate a professional life, or a business career in which they may become employers. The chapters therein contained will cultivate in young men a realization of the obligations assumed and of the duties imposed by employment, whether as mere employee, or as professional man, or as public officer.
A study of the chapter on the employee's rights in his designs and inventions will safeguard the productions of their creative genius, and will save them chagrin from having heedlessly or ignorantly bartered away the fruits of their labor and technical training. If in after-years they be engaged as expert witnesses, they will find the chapter on the employment of expert witnesses of much value. Every young man in the technical professions is quite certain to be called, sooner or later, to act as an expert witness, and he should not accept such a call without some advice or reading to assist him in the presentation of the case to the court and the jury, and to guide him in his conduct before them.
The book does not perhaps present anything new so far as it describes or explains the elementary principles upon which the law of contracts is based, but the author claims for it so much novelty as is contained in a book made of new material and of instances peculiar to the engineering and architectural